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THE LONDON SEASON OVER. 


WE find in an American work, the following lively 
picture of the sequitur to ‘the London Season.” It is 
graphically descriptive of English high life, during the 
interim of that phase of fashion known as “ the season” 
in the metropolis; and will, therefore, be read with 
peculiar interest at the present moment. 

“ Parliament is, at length, up ; and London gaiety ends, 

‘ And tradesmen with long bills, and longer faces, 
Sigh as the post-boy fixes on the traces.’ 
Every one who has the least pretension tu fashion, hastens 
from town, as if the plague or cholera had suddenly 
appeared in its populous streets. As Lord Byron says:— 
* The English winter ending in July 

To recommence in August now was done, 

*Tis the postilion’s paradise; wheels fly ; 

On roads east, south, north, west, there is a run.’ 
The Morning Post announces the departure of the noble 
lord and his family for his seat in the county of » as 
the shooting seasun is about to commence. His lordship, 
however numerous his estates, gives the preference to that 
where the best sport can be found. But, to enliven the 
solitude of the country, a select and numerous party of 
his fashionable and sporting friends are invited to join 
him. Dukes and duchesses, earls and countesses, foreign- 
ers of distinction.—Greek counts, and Polish princes, 
sporting characters, men of talent and literature, or those 
who wish to pass for such ; poets, and hangers-on of every 
description, and frequently the last celebrated actress or 
singer, who has consented to warble a few notes at an 
enormous expense, —all follow in his train ; some to amuse, 
arid-Some to be amused ; some to kill time, and others to 
kill birds; fortune-hunters and fox-hunters, some from 
the love of gaming, and others from the love of game. A 
French cook, an Italian confectioner, and a German 
courier, have been sent down to prepare for the reception 
of the guests. The country squires and their wives look 
out anxiously for the arrival of the nobleman and his 
London train: the ladies in the hope of seeing the last 
fashions and London airs, gay breakfasts and country 
balls; the gentlemen in the more substantial expectation 
of good dinners and choice wines. The villagers rejoice 
at seeing the curling smoke once more ascend from the 
chimney of the great house. The gamekeepers clean 
their rusty firelocks and shot-belts. The grooms look well 
to the condition of their stud; and the gardeners arrange 
their hothouses, conservatories, and pineries, for my lady’s 
approbation. The family seat of an English nobleman 
usually combines ancient grandeur with modern elegance. 
The principal entries are guarded by gates of solid iron, 
with porters’ lodges constructed with much taste; some- 
times castellated, to suit the architecture of the house 
itself, or low Grecian buildings, with pilasters, entwined 
with jasmine and roses, The avenue winds through the 
park, which is a vast enclosure, frequently twenty miles 
in circumference, and adorned with scattered clumps of 
noble trees, which are the growth of centuries: 

* And oaks as olden as their pedigree, 
Told of the sires, a tomb in every tree.’ 





ward to its brink; or a broad transparent lake, with 
islands and pleasure-boats, adds to the variety of the 
scenery. Numerous herds of deer may be seen lying 
under the forest-trees, or startling at the slightest sound, 
and sweeping by to hide themselves in the thickest shade. 
Then there are the gardens with heated walls, shrubberies, 
and plantations of vast extent ; greenhouses and hothouses, 
graperies, pineries, and aviaries. But little rural beauty 
is enjoyed by the proprietor of the estate. The flowers 
have faded, and the leaves almost grown yellow with the 
autumnal tint, before fashion permits him to pay any 
lengthened visit to his country-seat. Within the mansion 
are long suites of rooms, furnished with all the refine- 
ments of modern luxury ; as Turkey carpets, low ottomans, 
damask hangings, and walls draped with silk, and panelled 
with mirrors ; statues, vases, candelabra, tables of mosaic 
and or-molu; long galleries and huge halls, which retain a 
more ancient and feudal taste ; the walls hung with family 
portraits, descended from generations long since passed away 
—barons in steel, and ladies in antique court-dresses— 
judges in ermine, and generals in armour—beauties from 
the pencil of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely—frequeutly 
mingled with paintings by still greater masters — as 
Claudes, Titians, and Salvators. It might be thought 
that from the heterogeneous mixture of guests assembled 
at the nobleman’s mansion, little harmony would subsist 
among them. But there is one rule observed by the host, 
which is seldom broken in upon: He never interferes 
with the pursuits of his guests, but leaves them to follow 
the bent of their own inclinations, whether grave or gay. 
The man of literature and the sportsman follow their 
Tespective tastes, undisturbed. Here is a library for the 
studious, music-rooms for the lovers of harmony ; for the 
connoisseur there is the gallery of paintings, and billiards 
for those who prefer that amusement. Horses, ready- 
saddled, are at the disposal of all who wish for exercise ; 
and numerous servants are in waiting, to attend the call 
of those who remain in their apartments, and prefer their 
own society to that of others. If the morning be fine 
and fitter for the enjoyment of the chase, his lordshi 
tises betimes, and joins the sportsmen. The coubaneh 
now presents an animated scene: there are gamekeepers, 
gentlemen in shooting-jackets or hunting-coats, grooms 
gently exercising the hunters, greyhounds in leashes, 
inters, &c. A substantial breakfast is prepared for the 





een appetite of the sportsmen. The side-tables are 
| covered with game, cold meat, and wine. A hasty break- 
| fast is interrupted by the shrill blast of the horn. The 
| huntsman rides round at the head of his yelling pack of 
| hounds, cracks his whip, and calls each dog to order by 
| name. The nobleman and his sporting guests hurry out, 
' mount their hunters, and gallop after the hounds. 

|  Butif the morning be dark and rainy, and no sport 
, can be enjoyed ous-hdnens, other amusements are resorted 
to. The breakfast-room is filled with idlers and loungers. 
The first interesting moment is the arrival of the news- 
papers and letters. The eagerness with which the bag is 
opened, and the avidity with which its contents are re- 
ceived, would lead one tosuspect that, wherever the guests 


Summer-houses, cottage-ornées, and temples, are scattered | may have strayed, their thoughts are in London. As his 


in every direction. Perhaps a noble river winds its course 

through the grounds, with wooded banks sloping down- 
VOL. IV. 
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lordship enjoys the same liberty that he leaves to his 
guests, he probably passes the morning in his apartment ; 
H 
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receive:; his steward, lool:s over his bills, listens to the 
complaints of his tenantry, or consults his architect on 
repairing or embellishing his mansion. Perhaps an hour 
at billiards, or a visit to the stables, passes away the time 
till luncheon, where the ladies meet to eat, and the gentle- 
men to look at them; for no true gourmand will spoil his 
dinner by an intervening meal. (?) 

Still, the dinner-hour in the country is the time for 
sociability, when English reserve thaws, the company meet 
together, probably for the first time in the day, and the 
courteous host presides at his table with the cares of the 
morning erased from his brow. The large hall is 
brilliantly lit up, «nd a cheerful fire blazes in the grate. 
The tables and sideboards shine in all the luxury of 
massive gold plate, with the family arms emblazoned in 
every direction. The refined French cookery is mingled 
with more solid “are for the hungry sportsmen and the 
country squire. The conversation sparkles like the cham- 
pagne; xd brilliant wit, which has been bottled up all 
day, aow flows unchecked. In the evening, the long suite 
of rooms is a blaze of light, and the delicate exotics of 
the conservatory shining in the light of the lamps, produce 
a kind of artificial summer. Music and dancing, cards 
and conversation, are resorted to by turns. The sports- 
men recount their feats; the gourmand discusses the 
merits of the dinner; and the politicians sit in a nook 
apart, calculating the probabilities of a continental war. 
The company usually retire by midnight; the ladies to 
recruit their looks for the next London season, the gentle- 
men to recover their strength for the next pleasant battue, 
or fox-chase. 

When the sporting season is over, the guests disperse, 
and his lordship is left at liberty to dispose of his time, 
either in remaining to cultivate the acquaintance of his 
country neighbours, or in visiting his other estates. The 
Christmas festivities bring a renewal of country gaiety. 
A tour to the Continent frequently disposes of the remain- 
ing months, till politics and pleasure recal the noble lord 
to London.” 


ROMAN LONDON. 
BATTLE BRIDGE. 


WE find the following details of a most interesting 
discovery in the Literary Gazette: “A Roman inscrip- 
tion has, within these few days past, been discovered at 
Battle Bridge, otherwise, by an absurd change of deno- 
mination, known as King’s Cross, New Road, St. Pancras. 
This discovery appears fully to justify the conjectures of 
Stukeley, and other antiquaries, that the great battle 
between the Britons under Boadicea, and the Romans 
under Suetonius Paulinus, tovk place at this spot. Faith- 
ful tradition, in the absence of all decisive evidence, still 

ointed to the place by the appellation of Battle Bridge. 

he inscription, which in parts is much obliterated, bears 
distinctly the letters LEG. XX. The twentieth legion, it 
is well known, was one of the four which came into 
Britain in the reign of Claudius, and contributed to its 
subjugation. The vexillation of this legion was in the 
army of Suetonius Paulinus, when he made that victorious 
stand in a fortified pass, with a forest in his rear, against 
the insurgent Britons. The position is described by 
Tacitus ; and antiquaries well know that on the high 
ground above Battle Bridge there are vestiges of Roman 
works, and that the tract of land to the north was for- 
merly a forest. The veracity of the following passage of 





the historian is therefore fully confirmed: ‘ Deligitque 
locum artis faucibus, et a tergo silva clausum; satis 
cognito, nihil hostium nisi in fronte, et apertam planitiem 
esse, sine metu insidiarum.’ He further tells us that the 





force of Suetonius was composed. of ‘ quartadecima legio, 
cura vexillariis vicesimariis, et e proximis auxiliares.— 
Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. So that, almost to the letter, the 
place of this memorable engagement seems, by the dis- 
covery of the above inscription, to be ascertained.” 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Cuartes Dickens has addressed a very spirited 
and sensible letter “to the Editor of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany,” on the iniquitous state of the law in America, 
in reference to the wholesale piracy of British works. It 
appears that Mr. Dickens having successfully mooted the 
subject in the United States, carried to Washington for 
presentation to Congress, by Mr. Clay, a petition from 
the whole body of American authors, earnestly praying 
for the enactment of an International Copyright Law. 
It was signed by Mr. Washington Irving, Mr. Prescott, 
Mr. Cooper, and every man who has distinguished himself 
in the literature of America: and it has since been referred 
to a select committee of the House of Representatives. 
To counteract any effect which might be produced by 
that petition, a meeting was held in Boston—the seat and 
stronghold of learning and letters in the United States, at 
which a memorial against any change in the existing 
state of things in this respect, was agreed to, with but one 
dissentient voice. This precious document deliberately 
stated, that if English authors were invested with any 
control over the republication of their own books, it would 
be no longer possible for American editors to alter and 
adapt them, (as they do now,) to the American taste! 
This memorial was actually received by Congress, but 
was indignantly replied to by Mr. Prescott, with the 
natural feeling of a gentleman, and man of letters, upon 
its extraordinary dishonesty ; and Mr. Dickens calls upon 
all who are in any way connected with the literature of 
England, to take that high stand upon the matter, to 
which the nature of their pursuits, and the extent of 
their sphere of usefulness, justly entitle them; and to 
discourage the upholders of such doctrines, by eve 
means in their power. Mr. Dickens himself has resolved, 
that he will never, from this time, enter into any nego- 
ciation with any person, for the transmission across the 
Atlantic of early proofs of anything he may write; and that 
he will forego all profit derivable from such a source. We 
trust that Mr. Dickens’s truly chivalrous example will be 
followed by the authors and publishers of this country 
so as to check the nefarious plunder now so extensively 
carried on by the editors and newspaper proprietors of the, 
United States; and we deeply regret that notions of 
honesty in America are almost as widely apart from those 
in Great Britain, as are the two countries themselves. 
Mr. Dickens’s conduct in this matter is beyond all praise: 
whilst in America, he fought the good fight single-handed, 
and at immense risk of popularity; for in that great and 
free country, there is little freedom of opinion in opposition 
to that of the masses. Meanwhile, it behoves our legis- 
lators to look well to the protection of our literature at 
home, lest their laxity on the subject encourage these 
republican enormities abroad. By the way, it is worthy 
of remark, that the most active opponents of the new 
Copyright Bill have, with praiseworthy consistency, most 
extensively reprinted American works in this country! 
For such persons to talk of the interests of literature is 
sheer nonsense; for their eyes and hearts are too steadily 
in their ledgers and tills,to care for anything but the 
contents. 

We notice, with pleasure, that Bentley's Miscellany 
maintains “ vantage ground” against its imitative com- 
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petitor. “Don’t be sure, or the Disasters of a Marriage- 
day,” is by a new hand, and the best of Bentley’s recent 
introductions. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany,” (what next?) does not 
improve. The editor’s namesake at Manchester, who 
“ , a0 the heavy business,” is a very prosy person. A 

aper on the Kensal-green Cemetery is liberally illustrated : 
it is a most feeble production, consisting of epitaphs and 
inscriptions copied from the tombs 12 the cemetery, and by 
no means well chosen. The writer has not even displayed 
his usual taste, which is by no means first rate; and we 
hope this failure will not prevent a more competent hand 
describing the English Pére-la-chaise. The continuation 
of the editor’s “ Windsor Castle,” is promised next month : 
whether its absence be matter of condolence or congratu- 


lation it were hard to tell. To atone for it, we have “ The 

Miser’s Daughter” unsparingly doled out: but why does | 
Cruikshank illustrate both the Ranelagh and Vauxhall ’ 
Gardens, which are like as one pea to another? By this | 


resemblance we are reminded of some stinging remarks 
in the Quarterly Review, on “ the mass of periodical trash 
which is now poured out upon u$ in a still increasing 
flood—each monthly issue more worthless than the last. 
How such works can be tolerated by the public, is matter 
of absolute wonderment. Were their vulgarity and vice 
redeemed by any talent, any development of character, 
any graces of language, our surprise would be less; but 
nothing can be conceived more entirely devoid of any 
literary merit, than the mass of these works. They are 
written in a clumsy, matter-of-fact, jog-trot style, with 
about as much life and fire as would suit an engineer’s 
report on a railway: and in their mode of dealing with 
their staple commodities, they are immeasurably inferior 
to the Newgate Calendar or Police Reports ; for they have 
none of that truth of detail which gives life to those more 
elevated productions. The writers of this class have one 
and one only device for obtaining popular favour,—that of 
conglomerating crimes. Every page must have its two 
or three catastrophes; and they dibble in their atrocities 
one to every twenty lines, as regularly as if they were 
planting cauliflowers. With them every thing depends 
on the abundance of blood and brains—not their own, 
certainly; and provided the murders, robberies, rapes, 
treasons, trials, and executions are sufficiently numerous, 
and they can get some poor artist to prostitute his pencil 
for their illustration, the sale is sure to be extensive, and 
the minor theatres lose no time in dramatising the new 
master-piece.” For example, Richard Savage is about to 
be dramatised from Bentley’s Miscellany, for the audiences 
of ‘‘ the Surrey,” and the wights of St. George’s Fields. 

The Metropolitan is rife as ever with nouvellettes, in 
which it is prolific beyond its contemporaries. Their 
morality is unexceptionable, and this Miscellany may be 
placed on any drawing-room table, without the chance of 
raising the blush of its most sensitive readers. 

Fraser’s Magazine, in the hands of its new publisher, 
has lost its political leaven, and this is a gain to the 
readers. The papers in this month’s number are mostly 
smart, but scarcely rise above that degree of merit. ‘‘ My 
Life and Times, by Nimrod,” will lead some persons to 
think that the writer has as many lives as an animal that 
need not be named. The following “Fragment of a 
Ballad,” is spirited :— 


“ The last Adventure of Sir Waiter Raleigh. 


‘The Shepherd of the Ocean’ is on his own domain! 

Gaily his pennant floats aloft; he steps the deck again ; 

His beard is something grizzled, and his eye looks something 
i . 


dim 
But lightning only slumbers there, for soul burns bright in 
him. 





And in that massive pile of brow sit thought and power 
enshrined,— 

The will, the fire, the constancy, that make th’ Almighty’s 
mind. 

And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

‘Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for glory and for gold !’ 

The poet, the historian, the soldier, statesman, sage, 

The first of dauntless mariners, the wonder of his age, 

Is forth once more to trample on the pride and power of Spain, 

To win the land of light and gold, where the sun and he shall 
reign. 

And we, his gallant comrades, every choicest bliss shall share, 

The wine-cup ever flowing, the bright banquet, and the fair. 

And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

‘Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for glory and for gold!” 

The Eagle was a captive, but he spreads his wings again ; 

His flight is to the land of light, across the sounding main. 

The waves rejoice beneath him, the stars their influence shed ; 

And Fate and Fortune own the power by which their might 
is led. 

His eye is on that blazing sun to which our course we steer, 

With hope and heart uplifted high, and with no touch of fear. 

And this it was the chorus, from voices frank and bold, 

‘ Hurra! hurra! right on we sail for glory and for gold !’” 


From one of the papers on London life,which is now the 
joint-stock of our Magazines, we quote the following 
revelations :—“ Comparatively few are aware of the extent 
to which smuggling is carried on in the port of London. 
Multitudes derive their whole subsistence from it. There 
is a Jew who has supplied the clerks in the public offices 
of London with smuggled cigars. That they are really 
smuggled, there cannot be the slightest doubt; for the 
same cigars which he supplies at 20s., a respectable 
tobacconist cannot sell for less than 30s. or 35s. I knowa 
Portuguese,who supports himself and family solely by smug- 
gling cochineal in the crown of hishat. It is singular to 
observe the light in which truly excellent and moral men 
view this crime. They never seem to reflect it is an 
obvious fraud, and as undoubtedly an act of theft as 
picking a pocket. When George IV. dined at Holyrood 
Palace in the metropolis of Scotland, he called for 
whiskey, and added, “Give me the genuine usquebagh, 
and none of your parliamentary wash !” 

Godfrey Malvern mellows in its fifth part: the scenes of 
metropolitan misery, and hand-to-mouth existence, are 
powerfully painted. Alack : “ although the arm of charity 
girdles England in herembrace, she knows not all that 
she enfolds!' The dear mother, who clasps all her nu- 
merous offspring at once, sometimes squeezes those in the 
middle too tightly :—let her know that ye are hurt!” 


MORNING. 
BY MRS. H. W. RICHTER. 
‘ As the morning spread upon the mountains.”—Joel ii. 2. 

Day breaks !—how solemn is the silence now,— 
How motionless each dewy-laden bough ! 
The very birds are hush’d, while dim and grey, 
Night slowly vanishes from earth away ! 
The myriad stars are fadiug one by one, 
And moorlight splendour from the scene is gone. 


See !—in the east far spreads the crimson light, 
Another day is dawning on my sight; 

Another day,—with all its hopes and fears, 

Its projects and regrets, its joys and tears! 

What thousands now absorb’d in slumber deep, 
Will wake o’er homes bereav’d to mourn and weep, 


The “ fleeting form of happiness” pursue, 

Sigh o’er the past, and dream of pleasures new. 
Sweet lingering star,—pale herald of the day, 
Shining thro’ depths of ether far away ; 
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How dear is fancy’s whispered dream to me, 
That in thy orb the spirit’s home may be; 


The “ mourn'd—the lost !” may in thy sphere enshrined, 


Forget each hour of sorrow left behind. 


Another wave is darkly rolling on, 

Another page from time’s dread roll has gone : 
From lowly roofs hard by some village spire, 
From crowded cities does the night retire ; 

O’er childhood’s brow the blush of morning steals, 
And weary age reviving gladness feels. 


Ere seeks this new-born day the golden west, 
May we dark memory on its beauty rest ; 

God of the morn and night !—chase far away, 
Each evil influence from the coming day ; 
And universal as the falling dews, 

Thy gracious Spirit o’er each hour diffuse! 





TOS . 


BY MISS MONTAGUE. 


THE bitter word is spoken, 
The pang of parting o’er ; 
Affection’s link is broken, 
And we must meet no more. 
Youth’s early hopes are blighted, 
Its dream has passed away ; 
And the heart thus coldly slighted, 
Must wither and decay. 
Still, I will not upbraid thee, 
Or think the fault is thine ; 
*Tis true I would hate made thee, 
For ever, ever mine. 
And all this world can yield me, 
Thy loss can ne’er repay ; 
Could wealth from sorrow shield me, 
Or take its sting away. 
Then fare-thee-well for ever, 
The pang of parting ’s o’er ; 
Affection’s link we sever, 
Oh! let us meet no more. 


THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


THE morning dawned in grim repose, 
And Abraham from the mountain rose— 
The man of God—the just and wise 
Stood gazing on the eastern skies ; 

He looked with awe, and saw them glow 
Frowning with augury of woe. 

The sun shone with a sulph’rous hue, 
And scarce could pierce the dense clouds through. 
On the dull air is yet no sound— 

A horrid stillness reigns around ; 

The hour is nigh which soon shall sweep 
The guilty cities down the steep: 

As yet their domes and towers appear, 
Seen dimly through tlie thick’ning air. 


At length has come the hour of doom, 
Upon them pours a midnight ¢!oom ; 
And meteors with their dazzling stream, 
With rapid fall and awful gleam 

Are blent with forked lightnings there, 
And flash through all the atmosphere ; 
And onwards rush with awful fall 

Over each parapet and wall. 


Never aguin shall blithesome day 

Dawn there upon a landscape gay, 
Where hills and forests glittered wide, 
And waters sparkled at noon-tide ; 
Where nature seemed all bright and fair, 
And gorgeous birds shot through the air ; 
Where ancient palms and cedars stood 
Reflected in the crysta) flood ; 





Where towering domes and ramparts bold, 
Where pinnacles all tipped with gold ; 

Where stately palaces rose high, 

And glittered neath an azure sky. 

Ah! what a change—the smoke-wreaths rolled, 
Volumes of flames their rage unfold ;— 

A fiery ocean, broad and dread, 

Rolled o’er the city of the dead. 


O’er that wild spot have ages past, 

And it is still with woe o’ercast— 

With solitude.—Such fruits are there, 

As grow in regions of despair. 

And there the ruins lie concealed 

(O’er which the judgment thunders pealed) 

’Neath the dark wave that listless creeps 

Along the shore where nature sleeps. 

Not man alone the place hath fled, 

No creature lives there—all is dead. 
ANDREW R. Bonar. 





TO* * * * * 


BY THE LATE R. WESTALL, 


Tuov tell’st me that mine heedless eyes 
On beauty’s form forbear to rest ; 

Oh! that ’twere true, these wasting sighs 
Would then be strangers to my breast. 
Oh! that ’twere true! these burning tears 

Adown my cheeks would never roll ; 
And fev’rish hopes, and chilling fears, 
Would then be strangers to my soul. 





THE FLAVYS. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY MADAME DE BAWR. 


In 1429, the rich manor of Vertbois, near Compeigne, was 
inhabited by the dowager Madame de Flavy. This lady had 
had six sons, all of whom had joined in the civil war which 
then distracted France. The eldest had espoused the cause 
of the English, and had been slain in battle the preceding 
year. He left one son, Regnault, who had been in the army 
since the age of fourteen. The second son of Madame de 
Flavy was one of the most ardent defenders of the rights of 
Charles VII. of France. He was a stern and cruel man, and 
his hatred towards all of his name who fought on the side of 
the English was implacable. He had twice been married. 
His first wife, whom he had loved as much as such a man is 
capable of loving, had left him a daughter, called Gertrude, 
remarkable for her lofty soul and her striking beauty. She 
was the only person on earth who had the power of soothing 
or arresting the passion of William de Flavy, and her influence 
over him was always employed for the most benevolent 
pnrposes. 

The second wife of the Lord de Flavy died in consequence 
of his barbarous usage, and he had always treated the only 
child she left him with coldness and neglect. At the period 
at which the tale opens, the two sisters were living under the 
care of their aged grandmother at Vertbois. 

It was at this time that Regnault de Flavy, who, as we 
have already stated, entered the army at the early age of 
fourteen, and had not since then seen his grandmother and 
cousins, resolyed to pay them a visit. 

Regnault was young, brave, and handsome; and notwith- 
standing the pride and patriotism which she had imbibed 
from her father, Gertrude soon forgot her prejudice against 
him as the ally of the English, and became passionately 
attached to him. 

Regnault neither perceived nor returned her affection ; 
his thoughts were wholly en d by his cousin Marie, a 
lovely girl of fifteen. He carefully concealed his love, how- 
ever, and the self-deception of the inexperienced Gertrude 
may therefore easily be comprehended and pardoned. 

How could Gertrude avoid this fatal error, when a woman 
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less beautiful, and who had not herself loved, would have been 
deceived? Regnault could not live but at Vertbois ; he came 
to the chiiteau every morning more kind, more affectionate, 
than on the preceding day. Marie was always at her sister’s 
side, and when Regnault wished to see her he had but to 
follow the footsteps of Gertrude. When he spoke of tie 
sorrow he should feel at leaving his dear cousins, he did not 
dare take the hand of Marie, but he pressed that of Gertrude, 
while entreating them both not to forget him when he should 
be far from them. 

When, after passing a month at the chateau, Regnault took 
leave of them to return to the army, Gertrude secretly hoped 
that when peace had been signed he would return to claim 
her hand, which she knew had been promised him when she 
was in her cradle. 

Tt was but the evening after Regnault’s departure that 
William de Flavy arrived at Vertbois. His visits were always 
brief and secret, for the English were then in possession of 
Compeigne : it would have endangered his life had they known 
that one of their fiercest enemies was near them and alone. 

It happened unfortunately that on the night of William 
de Flavy’s arrival, Lord Hackson, the English commander of 
Compeigne, accompanied by a friend, having lost his way 
when hunting, asked and obtained admittance at the chateau. 
As might have been expected, the insolence of the two 
Englishmen excited the wrath of William ; a quarrel ensued ; 
both parties drew their swords. The Lady de Flavy, having 
rushed between the combatants, received the blow aimed at 
her son, and sank to the ground mortally wounded. William 
de Flavy revenged her death by that of Lord Hackson. The 


other Englishman fled. The Lady de Flavy expired a few 
minutes afterwards ; she could not speak, but her last action 
was to place the hand of Gertrude on the head of her sister, 
as if thus to recommend the poor child to her care. 

William de Flavy, aware that the Englishman who had, 
escaped would soon return with some of his countrymen to 
wreak vengeance upon him for the death of their commander, 


hastily quitted the chateau, leaving his daughters under the 
care of Father Joseph, a venerable priest who had known 
them from their infancy, and who had imparted to Gertrude 
that instruction which, united to her strong mind, rendered 
her § superior to most of the women of her time. 

As had been expected, a party of English, accompanied by 
Richard, a young and wealthy burgher of Compeigne, arrived 
at Vertbois at day-break, and finding that William de Flavy 
had fled, insisted that his daughters should be taken to the 
city, where they were lodged in the house of Richard, under 
the protection of his aunt. This is perhaps the place to state 
that Richard secretly loved Gertrude, although the difference 
in their rank left him scarcely any hope that she could ever 
become his bride. The character of Richard is well-drawn 
and highly interesting. His patriotism, generosity, and con- 
stant but respectful affection for Gertrude are calculated to 
excite the warmest admiration and sympathy of the reader. 

Richard had only espoused the cause of the English ia 
order to serve his country more effectually. He was instru- 
mental in assisting Charles the Seventh’s party to enter 
Compeigne, and then threw off the mask. 

“It was long,” says the author, “since Gertrude had felt 
so much pleasure as she did on the morning after the French 
had entered Compeigne, for her ardent love of France was 
grounded on her love of Compeigne. It was in this town, 
which had given birth to so many of her name, that she first 
saw the light ; those of her ancestors who had not fallen on 
the field of battle, yet reposed within the precincts of the 
church of the Cordeliers, and a thousand recollections of her 
childhood were connected with those walls, those ornaments, 
but above all with the citizens’ houses, almost all of whuse 
inhabitants counted benefactors and protectors in her family. 
With what delight she saw the French standard, the standard 
of her king, float above the beloved city! With what joy she 
said to herself—‘ Compeigne is delivered from the English !’ 
Another motive assisted in inspiring the lively interest she 
felt in this deliverance ; every step that Charles made towards 
re-conquering his dominions hastened the moment when the 
Duke of Burgundy would conclude peace with his legitimate 








master, and it was not till then that she could hope for the 
happiness of seeing Regnault and being united to him. En- 
couraged by this success, all difficulties seemed to vanish from 
before her; she dwelt with rapture on the prospect of the 
Flavys being all once more united and reconciled to each 
other. She thought of a thousand things, trifling in them- 
selves, but which concurred in convincing her that the young 
knight loved her; she thought of those words and looks 
which breathed so much tenderness, of the happiness he 
seemed to enjoy when near her, and her heart throbbed with 
joy and hope. The change which had taken place within 
showed itself externally. Marie was surprised and delighted 
at seeing a smile animate that lovely face, whose habitual 
expression was so serious and even melancholy. Unable to 
¢e 1 the pl e this gave her, she threw her arms around 
her sister's neck, exclaiming as she did so—* Why, Gertrude, 
I never saw you look so happy and so beautiful!’ and Ger- 
trude embraced her in silence, for she feared being obliged to 
betray her secret or tell a falsehood.” 

Among the military chiefs who had taken possession of 
Compeigne, was William de Flavy, who soon gave evidence in 
his conduct towards its unhappy inhabitants of that cruelty 
for which he was celebrated. 

Always ready to do good, and convinced that her father 
must have been deceived by some false report concerning the 
men whom he had imprisoned, Gertrude hastened to seek 
him and io intercede in behalf of the prisoners. The follow- 
ing scene then took place : 

“ What is the matter, Gertrude?” said the Lord de Flavy, 
when they were alone together. ‘“‘ What has happened, my 
child?” said he, as he seated himself beside her. “ By 
heaven! evil betide those of whom thou mayest have cause 
to complain.” 

“T came not to complain of the inhabitants of Compeigne,”’ 
said Gertrude, “I came to entreat you to put an end to their 
present misery.” 

And what do they complain of?” 

“ Do you not know,” said Gertrude, “ that your soldiers go 
from honse to house, arresting the peaceful citizeus? and that 
three unfortunate men perished this morning by the hand of 
the executioner !” 

“ Nonsense!” said De Flavy, coolly. “ I wonder how these 
peasants, at whose house I am sorry to have left you for so 
long a time, should venture to disturb your repose by talking 
to you of a few miserable wretches whom I have punished as 
they deserved.” 

““What crime have they committed,” asked Gertrude, 
“ that they should be treated thus ?” 

“Did they not live for four years under the yoke of the 
English, without attempting to resist? They served them 
more faithfully than they ever served us.” 

“ And I!” exclaimed Gertrude, “did not force compel me 
as well as them to live under the Fnglish! What could these 
poor unarmed citizens do against armed warriors? But, 
believe me, my father, they all groaned under the yoke which 
they were compelled to bear—all regretted their king. The 
fidelity of the inhabitants of Compeigne cannot be doubted ; 
you have had certain proofs of it.” 

And what proofs ?” 

“ The keys of the city from which they have just driven the 
stranger.” 

“ How little you know of these citizens, or of the people, 
Gertrude,” said William de Flavy, with a smile of contempt, 
‘if that makes you count upon their faith. They are like so 
many weathercocks. They cried ‘ Long live Henry VI.’ as 
loudly as they will cry ‘ Long live Charles VII.’ when he 
enters the town.” 

“Then the king is coming here?” said Gertrude, “and do 
you think he will approve of this severity ?” 

“T think,” interrupted William haughtily, “that he will 
judge as he ought the conduct of his most useful servant, and 
the clamours of a handful of scoundrels.” 

But,” continued Gertrude, “ they say that Charles has a 
kind heart, that he is affable and popular. He is beloved and 
anxiously awaited in Cumpeigne, for it is known that he never 
enters a town but with mercy at his side.” 
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‘‘ My system is quite different,” said the Lord de Flavy ; 
“TIT swore not to re-enter Compeigne without making several 
examples. So much the worse for those of the inhabitants 
who will pay for all the others.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the young girl, shuddering with horror, 
“ do you strike at hazard? Do you not seek the guilty? Do 
you look only for victims ?” 

As she said these words, Gertrude, from a feeling she could 
not conquer, drew her chair farther from William. 

The hardened soul of the Lord de Flavy was accessible to 
but one fear—that of losing the affection of his daughter ; 
therefore, knowing the sentiments of the noble and generous 
girl, he had until now concealed the fearful cruelty of his 
heart, when an untoward event betrayed to Gertrude the 
indifference with which he shed the blood of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Foreseeing the effect which this discovery would 
produce on her mind, he internally cursed the family of 
Richard Paulet, while feeling himself obliged to offer an 
excuse to her, whose indifference or disdain he could not 
endure. He, therefore, stated that almost all those who had 
been arrested were men who had refused their assistance to 
the garrison when the town was taken by the English. 

‘« And could these unfortunate men attempt to resist such 
a considerable force?” asked Gertrude. ‘ Would not that 
have drawn down upon the town a general massacre and 
pillage ?” 

“And we,” said William, unintentionally unveiling his 
atrocious thoughts, “ why should we wish to feed a crowd of 
despicable cowards on whom we could not rely should the 
enemy re-appear ?” 

Gertrude fixed her fine dark eyes on him, so that the stern 
man was compelled to turn away. 

“Then,” said she, “it is but the walls of Compeigne that 
you return to the king? You forget that these unhappy 
men, obliged to vield to numbers, seized the first favourable 
opportunity of opening their gates to you! You accuse 
them! You punish them! And it was but yesterday that 
they drove away the English.” ’ 

There was such a tone of reproach in the manner in which 
these words were uttered, that William de Flavy saw at onee 
that he should be for ever lost in the opinion of his noble- 
hearted daugliter if he did not yield to her entreaties. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘I promise you the pardon of twelve of 
them ; you may choose them.” 

“ No,” cried Gertrude, * you shall not do good by halves! 
My happiness must be complete; I must obtain justice for 
the innocent, and forgiveness for the guilty.” 

“You wish, then, that impunity should encourage these 
rascals to betray us!” 

“T wish,” exclaimed Gertrude with great warmth, “ I wish 
that your reputation should be pure; that you should not 
condemn me to hearing my father accused of cruelty, of 
perfidy! All looked on you asa friend, as a protector ; all 
fought at your side; let them all be free! I entreat you in 
the name of your honour, in the name of your tenderness for 
me, my father !” 

And Gertrude, as she spoke, pressed the hand of her father 
in her own, and ended by putting her lips to it, which she 
could not have done a few moments previous. William, 
unwilling to yield, tried in vain to resist the power the young 
girl exercised over his iron heart; for Gertrude, without 
answering the objections he continued to make, threw herself 
on her knees before him, and looked at him with her eyes 
swimming with tears. 

* Rise, rise,” he said at last, “ these swine shall return to 
their sty. I never know how to refuse any request of yours,” 
he added, embracing her. 

“You will give me the order for their liberation,” said 
Gertrude, whose confidence in her father had received a 
severe blow. j 

“Twill give it immediately, and in your presence.” So 
saying, De Flavy summoned an officer who was in the 
adjoining room. “ Let all the citizens who were arrested 
yesterday return to their homes.” 

“ All!” repeated the officer with astonishment, for this was 
the first time he had known William de Flavy to show merey. 





Gertrude, to her great regret, no longer looked upon her 
father with the same eyes as heretofore. Fearing to blame 
him too severely, she would not allow herself to reflect on 
what had just passed; but she could not again feel the 
esteem and confidence she had until that day entertained for 
Lord William ; and when she left him to return to the good 
citizens, she experienced a sensation of relief rather than of 
regret. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





NETLEY ABBEY. 

Farr Netley is, in fine weather, the scene of many a 
pic-nic party; and this change from grave to gay is thus 
humorously chanted by Ingoldsby, in Beniley’s Mis- 
cellany :— 


Sublime in ruin—grand in woe ; 
Lone refuge of the owl and bat : 
No voice awakes thine echo now! 
No sound—good gracious—what was that? 
Was it the moan— 
The parting groan 
Of her who died, forlorn and alone, 
Embedded in mortar, and bricks, and stone? 
Full and clear, 
On my listening ear, 
It comes—again—near and more near— 
Why, zooks! it’s the popping of ginger beer! 
—I rush to the door— 
I tread the floor 
By abbots and abbesses trod before, 
In the good old chivalric days of yore: 
And what see I there, 
In a rush-bottomed chair, 
A hag, surrounded by crockery-ware, 
Vending in cups to the credulous throng 
A nasty decoction miscalled * souchong ;” 
And a squeaking fiddle and “ wry-necked fife” 
Are screeching away, for the life! for the life! 
Danced to by “ All the World and his Wife.” 
Tag, Rag, and Bobtail are capering there,— 
Worse scene, I ween, than Bartlemy Fair !— 
Two or three chimney-sweeps, two or three clowns, 
Playing at “ pitch and toss,” sport their “ browns ;” 
Two or three damsels, frank and free, 
Are ogling, and smiling, and sipping Bohea ; 
Parties below, and parties above, 
Some making tea, and some making love. 
Then the “ toot—toot—toot ” 
Of that vile demi-flute,— 
The detestable din 
Of that cracked violin, 
And the odour of “ stout,” and tobacco, and gin! 
“ Dear me!” I exclaimed, ‘*‘ What a place to be in!’ 
And I said to the person who drove my “ shay,” 
(A very intelligent man, by the way,) 
“This, all things considered, is rather too gay! 
It don’t suit my humour,—so take me away. 
Dancing! and drinking!—cigar and song ! 
If not profanation, it’s “ coming it strong ;” 
And I really consider it all very wrong.— 
Pray, to whom does this property now belong ?”— 
He paused, and said, 
Scratching his head, 
“ Why, J really do think he’s a little to blame, 
But I can’t say I know the gentleman’s name.” 


WHAT MAKES A GENTLEMAN ?* 
Tue vulgar notions of what constitutes a Gentleman 
are strungly tinged with odd humour. 
“Tis success that colours all things in life ;” and the 
truth of this maxim is ludicrously developed in the defini- 
tion of respectability and its privileges. Not many years 








* Sec also pages 13 and 14 of the present volume. 
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have elapsed since a witness, at a trial, on being asked 
what he meant by Mr. being a respectable man, 
replied that ‘ he kept a gig ;” the naiveté of which set the 
whole court in a titter. Long before the reign of Til- 
buries, Dennets, and Stanhopes, the gig was considered 
by upstarts as the first step towards keeping a@ carriage ; 
next arose the proud union of the “ the shop and the shay,” 
too often repealed by the driver’s appearance in the Ga- 
zette: ‘ Wilkins is doing well; he keeps his horse and 
* shay’—Wilkins is a bankrupt; this comes of keeping 
his horse and ‘ shay’”’—have too often been pronounced 
by the same lips in one short year. Next the bagman 
laid aside the clumsy leathern contrivance for conveying 
his wares: he then took to the “shay,” and became “a 
commercial man ;” and began to assume the airs of the 
fine gentleman. Imagine such a coxcomb swaggering 
into a first-rate inn, and receiving the attentions only 
reasonably to be expected by his betters: he luxuriates 
in one of the best inn-chambers, and all goes on swim- 
mingly until the settling of the bill, when he claims the 
exemptions of “the commercial man,” (as the shilling 
bed,) and as he leaves the inn-yard, the chambermaid is 
heard to say to the waiter, “I told you he was no gentle- 
man!” The superior shrewdness of women in these 
matters is a characteristic of the sex. 

Paying your way is commonly held to denote the 
gentleman; and “I don’t owe a shilling in the world” is 
by many considered a patent of gentility, and as honour- 
able as any motto in the peerage. Not to be in anybody's 
books is by the same persons regarded as honourable as 
being on the roll of Battle Abbey. Indeed, the claim of 
these “ honourables of the land” to gentility is somewhat 

uestionable ; for conquest is but a wholesale species of 
thievery, and its heroes as much embellished rogues as 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, or any other offshoot of 
** felon literature.” Time has ennobled the one, just as 
the vulgar romance writer has varnished over the other; 
like French cabinet-makers, who conceal their clumsy 
work with “ polish.” 

By “ paying your way” must not, however, be under- 
ee paying that which is absolutely due; fur this ad 
valorem virtue will scarcely advance you a barleycorn in 
the march of gentility, or enable you to mount a round in 
its ladder. Shenstone says, a miser, if honest, is only so 
bareweight ; and, in like manner, there is a wide differ- 
ence between paying your way, and paying “like a 
gentleman.” ‘The latter implies an open purse, hand, and 
pocket, and a high-minded contempt for the cheatery of 
trade: smother your indignation, and let your contempt 
be silent, and the advantaged party will wax -warm in 
your praises, and loquacious of your honour, as an ex- 
ample to all who are only honest bareweight; though he 
may enjoy an inward smile at your weakness. Question 
a bill, and you are “no gentleman;” nay, count up the 
figures, and your pretensions are suspected, in spite of the 
homely maxim—to count after your grandmother. Scep- 
ticism as to bills is a low species of infidelity, by which 
aman will lose caste among the vulgar much faster 
than if he were to doubt the Mosaic deluge: the former 
point is most material. Ergo, to become a gentleman, 
you must not only pay r way, but that of other 
people; or abide by their detraction of your natural 
right. Hence, in the patois of the pavement: “if you’re 
a gentleman, behave as sich.” 

The term “ gentleman” has, probably, become a house- 
hold word in our language, for want of a better: its 
hourly use has made it conventional. To refer to any 
one as a “ person,” or.“ individual,” would be almost as 
offensive as to designate a man an animal. A “ fellow,” 
or “creature,” is per se offensive: preceded by “ good,” 








it implies warmth of heart, and high notions of excellence 
at the world’s round table. These phrases have, how- 
ever, little to do with that of “‘ Gentleman,” and its con- 
ventionalism ; thus, an aged witness on a trial repeatedly 
referred to a butcher as ‘“‘that gentleman,” which so 
exasperated the judge, that he rebuked her with, “ Old 
woman, you are quite offensive.” Then the illustration 
of the inn-yard: Tvraveller—“‘ Where is the ostler?” 
Helper— Please, sir, he’s just stept into the public- 
house with another gentleman !” 

* Once a gentleman—always a gentleman” is a maxim 
which favours our notion that the Gentleman, like the 
poet, nascitur, non fit. Pursuits, doubtless, influence 
manners: a boy who has an inkling for the sea, rarely 
does well on land: by all means let him sniff the salt 
breeze ; but do not expect to see him a gentleman. In 
manners, the two services are anything but «untied. 
George the Fourth, reputed as “ the first gentleman in 
Europe,” is known to have said of those who have manned 
our “ wooden walls,”— Do anything, you cannot make 
gentlemen of them.” Hence Lord Byron’s biting couplet, 

“The prince is all for the land-service, 
Forgetting Nelson, Duncan, Howe, and Jervis.” 

The camp and the cabin, the parade and the quarter- 
deck, seem to foster very various notions of gentility, as 
opposite as the odours of civet and pitch and tar. Ina 
great commercial country like our own, it would be un- 
charitable, and even unjust, to deny that her merchants 
are Gentlemen ; nay, they are even styled princes; they 
are the salt of the earth, and who will gainsay their titles ? 
It has been emphatically said, “ their word is their bond ;” 
and one of the prime qualifications of a Gentleman is that 
he require no law but his word to make him fulfil an 
engagement. Nevertheless, habits of trade rarely incul- 
cate liberal notions: figures, however expressive, cramp 
the understanding, and narrow the judgment; they are as 
stubborn as facts; and were there nothing else in the 
world, what a dry and dull existence would be the best of 
our lives! We remembcr Addison’s low opinion of trades- 
men who are always looking into their day-books and 
ledgers, from whom he expects little or nothing in the 
way of liberality. Now and then, a smart encounter 
springs up between public men, on their gentlemanly 
pretensions. We may recount one, though at the risk of 
its being already in the reader’s remembrance. The 
present Premier of Her Majesty’s government, one night, 
in parliament, sarcastically referred to the trade of the 
notorious Henry Hunt, as a blacking-maker. Hunt was 
not in the House at the time; but the next night he re- 

aid the sarcasm with the bitter taunt, that the Right 

onourable Baronet was the first Gentleman in ‘his 
family,* whereas he (Mr. Hunt) was the first tradesman. 
This. was a smart illustration of the parliamentary pro- 
verb, that “ those who live in glass houses, should not be 
the first to throw stones.” 

The Gentleman is too widely spread a genus for us to 
enumerate its species and varieties; especially when we 
consider that the claim to this distinction is no longer 
regulated by the circumstances of the party by whom the 
right is urged. When Colman wrote his play, “ The 
Poor Gentleman” was as attractive a title, from the 
anomaly it bespoke, as that of “ Honest Thieres.” In 
these days, nine-tenths of the community would consider 
themselves slighted, if not referred to as “gentlemen ;” 
but rank, like the circle in the water, weakens as it is 


* Sir R. P. has derived his wealth from his futher’s pros- 
perity as a manufacturer: Hunt was“ Lord of the Manor of 
Glastonbury.” We question whether the above repartee was 
the offspring of his own brain, though his wit wes always 
readier than his fortune. 
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enlarged; and so, the phrase gentleman has become con- 
ventional and comparatively meaningless. Possibly, this 
may be a refinement of an over-educated age, and the first 
indication of intellect asserting its claim, superior to the 
adventitious advantages of wealth, however acquired. It 
is Nature asserting her own nobility, by a patent dated 
from the creation ; though the attainder of the apple may 
be an awkward affair. 

It is, however, worth while to glance at the claims of 
the present ’squirearchy to the rank of gentlemen. An- 
ciently, gentlemen were below the rank of esquire; now, 
we suspect them to be above it; or, as Baron Gurney 
wittily observed the other day, “it is said, that every 
person who is not a gentleman, is entitled to be called 
Esquire!’ The historical data of the latter are briefly 
thus: “the present use of the distinction ‘ esquire,’ -con- 
veys not the remotest idea of its origin, or appropriation in 
past ages. The esquire originated in chivalric times, 
when the sons of gentlemen, from the age of seven years, 
were brought up in the castles of superior lords; which 
was an inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who 
could hardly otherwise have given their children the 
accomplishments of their station. From seven to fourteen, 
these boys were called pages, or varlets; at fourteen, they 
bore the name of Esquire. They were instructed in the 
management of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in 
éxercises of strength and activity, so as to fit them for the 
tournament and the battle, and the milder glories of 
chivalrous gallantry. Long after the decline of chivalry, 
the word esquire was only used in a limited sense for the 
sons of peers and knights, and such as obtained the title 
by creation, or some other legal means.* Blackstone 
defines esquires to be all who bear office or trust under the 
crown, and who are styled esquires by the king in_ their 
commissions and appointments; and being once honoured 
by the king with the tidle of esquire, they have a right to 
that distinction for life. (Blackstone's Commentaries, 
Christian’s Notes, 119.) These distinctions are now almost 
totally disregarded, and all gentlemen are generally 
termed esquires, both in correspondence and deeds; 
except solicitors and attorneys, who, in course of business, 
are called gentlemen.”’> 

To return to the Gentleman. Nothing can well be 
more factitious than the assumption of the character for 
the name; as by him who can be a gentleman when he 
pleases. Such aman must bea hollow, heartless hypocrite, 
and should be treated as “a snake in the grass.” Again, 
those who drop the gentleman, i. e. when their actions no 
longer do credit to the distinction, generally fail in taking 
it up again. In manners, practice makes perfect; and 
those who practise good breeding as they wear holiday 
clothes, are as likely to be gentlemen, as lace is to keep 
the wearer warm. Miss Landon cleverly observes: “ full 
dress, after all, is the test of the gentlewoman. Common 
people are frightened at an unusual toilette; they think 
that finer clothes deserve finer manners, forgetting that 
any manner, to be good, must be that of every day.” 

The author of De Vere remarks, that, “ whoever is 
open, loyal, and true; whoever is honourable in himself, 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law but his 
word to make him fulfil an engagement—such a man is a 
gentleman.” 

Education, which closes not with the boy, but is the 
work of a life, will, doubtless, work much towards form- 
ation of character. Above all: “let a man’s pride be to 
be a gentleman: furnish him with elegant and refined 





* By the frankleyn of Chaucer, we are to understand a 
country squire. 
+ Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. 


pleasures, imbue him with the love of intellectual pur- 
suits, and you have a better security for his turning out a 
good citizen, and a good Christian, than if you have con- 
fined him by the strictest moral and religious discipline, 
kept him in innocent and unsuspecting ignorance of all 
the vices of youth, and in the mechanical and orderly 
routine of the severest system of education.”} Liberality, 
after all, must be the broadstone of the true gentleman; 
though the term, we regret to add, is but very limitedly 
understood. 

Conversation is an infallible mark of the Gentleman. 
“T know,” says Balzac, “no such sure test of a gentle- 
man as this, that he never corrects a solecism in conversa- 
tion, or seems to know that a solecism has been com- 
mitted. There is the Marquis de ——, (we forget his 
title) confessedly the best bred man in France, and one of 
the most learned and eloquent, to whom a Provencal may 
talk two hours without losing the impression that he 
delights the Marquis by the purity of his diction ; whereas, 
there is hardly a little abbé or parvenn, to whom one can 
speak without being corrected at every third sentence.” 
To be placable, and not fastidious, is another test of the 
Gentleman; yet, how often is fastidiousness mistaken for 
high breeding! Among the other gentlemanly qualifica- 
tions are equanimity, cheerfulness, simplicity of character, 
straightforwardness, perfect freedom from all affectation, 
and unconquerable good nature. Sir John Leslie was an 
impersonation ef these admirable qualities: he was, in- 
deed, one of the most placable of human heings. ‘ He 
was fond of society, and greatly preferred and prized that 
of the intelligent and refined; but no man was more 
easily pleased: no fastidiousness ever interfered with his 
enjoyment of the passing hour: he could be happy, and 
never failed to converse in his usual way, though in the 
humblest company; and we have often known him pass 
an afternoon with mere boys, discoursing to them pleasantly 
upon all topics that presented themselves, just as if they 
had been his equals in age and attainments. He was 
thus greatly liked by many who knew nothing .of his 
learning or science, except that he was famous for both.”§ 





A FRAGMENT. 


HER lip was silent, scarcely beat her heart, 
Her eye alone proclaiin’d “ We will not part !” 
Thy hope may perish, or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to life!—but not adieu to thee! 





THE ABORIGINES OF BORNEO. 


Borneo, the largest island in the world,| (if we exclude 
New Holland, as a continent,) is, at this moment, the 
rudest and least improved territory in the East Indian 
Archipelago, if not in this quarter of the world. Civiliza- 
tion we know to be the work of ages: it appears to be a 
labour never finished ; the sphere of its humanizing influ- 
ence is boundless—so wisely has the scheme of man im- 
proving man, been ordained for his progressive happiness. 
We hope to see this “labour of love” directed to the 
important country above named: it is so well gifted by 
nature, that to leave it unimproved by art, were rank in- 
gratitude in man. Its soil and productions are of the richest 
description ; and it is not too much to say, that within the 
same given space, there are not to be found the same min- 
eral and vegetable riches in any Jand in the world. Though 
placed directly beneath the equator, the mountains of the 








t+ Quarterly Review. 

§ Character, by Professor Napier. 

|| Between 800 and 900 miles from north to south, by 700 
from east to west. 
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interior, some 8000 feet high, with the large and numerous 
streams, entirely secure it from aridity; and thongh the 
soil, formed from primitive rocks, is by no means uniformly 
fruitful, yet rice, and the usual tropical grains, are raised 
with facility; and pepper, cinnamon, cotton, and coffee, 
grow wild. The con according to Mr. Hunt, enjoys a 
singular felicity in the absence of any ferocious animal, 
though the dense woods would afford shelter for them; 
and they actually harbour the singular species of the oran- 
outang. Canes, rattans, and forest timber of the finest 
description for ship-building, and other useful purposes, 
are abundant. The mineral riches of the country include 
diamonds, gold, tin, iron, and antimony ore. ‘The diamonds 
are stated to be second only to those of Golconda ; and 
gold is so plentiful, that, about ten years since, a hody of 
3000 Chinese had great success in procuring this metal, 
by their ordinary mode of trenching the ground. 

It may be remembered, that at the close of the year 
1838, Mr. James Brooke, a gentleman of fortune, left 
England in the Royalist schooner, 142 tons, R.Y.S., with 
the intention of visiting Borneo. He arrived at Singapore 
early in 1839, and shortly after, crossed over to Sarawak, 
in Borneo, where he has since been engaged, making 
occasional returns to Singapore; and in one instance he 
made an expedition to Celebes, which occupied about six 
months. Some valuable collections in natural history, and 
other scientific details, both from Celebes and Borneo, 
have been forwarded to this country by Mr. Brooke. 

At the departure of our intelligent voyageur, his expe- 
dition, if we remember rightly, was regarded merely as a 
visit of curiosity ; but we are happy to record that he is 
animated by a far more noble object—the improvement of 
the Borneons themselves; and, with this view, Mr. Brooke 
has addressed a letter* to Mr. James Gardiner, in this 
country, who has promised to submit the same to Her 
ae Secretary of State for the Colonies; Mr. Brooke 
wishing it to be understood that, on public grounds only, 
he requests the support of the Government, or the assist- 
ance of the commercial community ; that his objects are 
to call into existence the resources of one of the richest and 
most extensive islands of the globe; to relieve an indus- 
trious people from oppression ; and to check, and, if possi- 
ble, to suppress piracy and the slave trade, which are openly 
carried on within a short distance of three European settle- 
ments, on a scale and system revolting to humanity. We 
can, however, only detail that portion of Mr. Brooke’s 
letter which contemplates “ the amelioration of an interest- 
ing but most unhappy aboriginal race,” the Dyak tribes, 
inhabiting the interior of the island, in subjugation to the 
Malays, who line the coast. The latter people -describe 
their inland neighbours in the darkest colours. They are 
represented as considering a man unfit for matrimony, or 
any important function of life, till he has imbrued his 
hands in the blood of at least one fellow-creature ; as so 
devoted to human sacrifice, that a number, even of the 
poorer class, will club together to purchase the cheapest 
man they can find, and offer him as a victim; that they 
devour the Slesh of their enemies, drink their blood, use their 
bones and sculls as ornamenis, and even as money. Through 
hollow tubes they blow poisoned arrows, the wound of 
which is said to be mortal. Mr. Hunt accuses the Malays 
of exaggerating the offences of these poor savages, whose 
enmity they have justly incurred by driving them into the 
interior, and seizing every opportunity of catching and 
selling them as slaves. Happily, Mr. Brooke comes to the 
rescue of these oppressed creatures; and the following 
details of their true character, abridged from the letter 





* Dated Kuchin Sarawak, Island of Borneo, 10th Decem- 
ber, 1841. 





already referred to, must command the interest and sym- 
pathy of every person of humanity, and, it is hoped, lead 
to the claims of the virtuous, but most unhappy Dyaks, 
meeting with the same attention as those of the African. 


“ And these claims,” adds Mr. Brooke, “have the advan- 
tage, that much good may be done without the vast expendi- 
ture of lives and money which the exertions on the African 
coast yearly cost, and that the people would readily appreciate 
the good that was conferred upon them, and rapidly rise in 
the scale of civilization. The inhabitants may be divided into 
three different classes, viz., the Malays, the Chinese, and the 
Dyaks; of the two former little need be said, as they are so 
well known. The Malays are not numerous, and, generally 
speaking, with the exception of the Borneo Pangerans, are 
well inclined to aid me as far as lies in their power. The 
Chinese are about 400 in number, and the only impediment 
to their immigrating is their poverty, and the present high 
price of provisions. The Chinese, as it is well known, are 
divided into kunsis or companies, and a rival company to the 
one at present here, offers to bring 3000 men in a few months, 
provided they can get permission to do so. The Chinese are 
so industrious a people, that the aspect of a country soon 
changes wherein they settle; and as they are most desirous 
to gain a footing here, there can be no doubt of success ulti- 
mately in developing the resources of the soil, and working 
the minerals to great advantage. 

THE Dyaks, by far the most interesting portion of the 
inhabitants, are confined almost entirely to the mountainous 
country, where they have fastnesses to which they fly on the 
slightest alarm. These people are mild, industrious, and so 
scrupulously honest, that a single case of theft has not come 
under my observation, even when surrounded by objects easily 
appropriated, and tempting from their novelty. In their 
domestic lives they are amiable, and addicted to none of the 
glaring vices of a wild state: they marry but one wife, and 
their women are always quoted among the Malays, as remark- 
able for chastity ; nor are they degraded, as in many com- 
munities. The head-hunting, or taking the heads of their 
enemies, is a feature in warfare by no means new or extraor- 
dinary : it is similar to the scalping of the North American 
Indian, and is a trophy of victory and prowess. Amongst the 
hill Dyaks, this custom is confined entirely to the heads of 
enemies, and is the effect and not the cause of war; their 
wars are by no means bloody, and are never carried on but 
by small companies, who enter on the enemies’ ground, and 
lie in ambush for parties or individuals of their foes. The 
exaggerated accounts of some travellers have been drawn 
from the more savage and predatory tribes of the coast; but 
these tribes have forsaken their original customs, and have 
joined piracy to their former practice of taking heads ; and 
they are not different from other pirates, who destroy as well 
as plunder. 

The hill Dyaks present more facilities for the amelioration 
of their condition than any other people. In general, however, 
they are sunk in misery, and too frequently exposed to famine ; 
but when only moderately oppressed, I have seen tribes who 
brought to mind the simplicity, if not the happiness, of primi- 
tive society. The number of these people in the country of 
Sarawak may generally be stated at 10,000; but, with the 
slightest protection, numbers who have retired beyond the 
reach of their cruel oppressors, would return to their former 
habitations. Their freedom from all prejudice, and their 
scanty knowledge of religion, would render their conversion 
to Christianity an easy task, provided they are rescued from 
their present sufferings and degraded state ; but, until this be 
done, it will be in vain to preach a faith to them, the first 
precepts of which are daily violated on their own persons. 
Never indeed were people more oppressed or more wretched ; 
and although to those far removed from witnessing their suf- 
ferings and their patience, the enthusiasm I feel and cannot 
help expressing, may appear exaggerated, yet probably, were 
they themselves to change situations with me, they would 
perhaps speak, if not feel, more warmly than I do. In order, 
however, to give a clear idea of the past and present state of 
the Dyaks, it will be necessary to revert to the customs by 
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which they are governed. They are always considered an 
inferior race, and a heavy penalty is imposed on them for 
committing any offence against a Malay; to kill a Malay, 
under any circumstances of aggression, would subj :ct them to 
death, vr even worse punishment ; to strike or scuffle with a 
Mahomedan, though he be caught in the act of stealing their 
property, would likewise be a grave offence; and, so fur is this 
carried, that should a Malay be hurt by one of the traps laid 
by the Dyaks for wild boars, the Dyak would gladly compound 
this crime by making over two-thirds of all his property to 
the person so injured, and he would be lucky to escape at so 
cheap a rate; on the other hand, a Malay killing a Dyak is 
rarely punished, even by the imposition of a small fine ; and 
the only inconvenience he suffers, is being unable to visit that 
particular tribe from a just fear of retaliation. The direct tax 
paid by the Dyaks to their local rulers is trifling in amount, 
but they suffer afterwards from all sorts of exactions carried 
on by means of artifice. or violence. 

For example, the Dyaks are extensive cultivators of rice, 
and it will appear from what follows how necessary a pre- 
caution it is, to save themselves from the consequences 
resulting from a failure to meet the demands made on them 
by the Malays. The local rulers have the following rights :— 
First, the monopoly of all the Dyak trade in bees’-wax, 
birds’-nests, &c., the price of these articles being fixed by the 
purchaser at a five-hundredth part of their value in the 
market; nor dare the Dyak refuse this nominal remunera- 
tion, or accept a better from another purchaser. They have 
likewise the right of indirect taxation, which is carried on to 
a very great extent, and in the following manner: an article, 
say a piece of iron two feet long, is sent to the head of the 
Dyak tribe, with orders for him to buy it at two, three, or 
even four pounds sterling ; and he dare not refuse. Another 
is sent in the same way, another, and another, until the ra- 
pacity of the chief is satisfied ; or, which is more frequently 
the case, the victim can no longer meet the demand. All 
their valuable produce is thus wrested from them, rice is 
taken in the same way, and to finish this list of exactions, they 
are valled upon to labour at antimony ore, or any work too 
heavy to suit the lazy habits of their tyrants. When the 
demands of the chief have been satisfied, the herd of petty 
Pangerans and worthless followers flock to the plunder of the 
Dyaks; and by threats, violence, and false accusations, 
extort what remains of their provisions, until the cultivator, 
who supplies rice for export, at the end of each year has not 
sufficient to feed his family, and lives on raw sayo, fruit, or 
vegetables, and too often is reduced tofamine. ‘Thus reduced 
to starvation, they sometimes are unable, sometimes refuse, 
to meet these multiplied demands; at other times, the 
Malays bring some trifling accusation, and often are not at 
the trouble to seek any plea to justify their proceedings. 
The result is the same, the Dyak tribe is attacked and plun- 
dered, and their wives and children seized and sold as slaves! 

This practice is carried on to an extent revolting to hu- 
manity, not only here, but throughout the Borneon territory 
wherever the Dyaks are weak and their oppressors strong ; 
and the unwarlike Malays do not incur risk, as they gene- 
rally employ the Serebas and Sakarran Dyaks, aided by a 
small party with fire-arms, to make the attack. The terms 
of the agreement are, that the Malays get two-thirds of the 
property and slaves, whilst the predatory Dyaks get the 
other third, and all the heads. A few facts which have 
fallen under my own observation will speak for themselves. 
Of twenty Dyak tribes under this government more than 
half have been robbed of their wives and children in part ; 
and one tribe is without women or children amongst them, 
upwards of two hundred having been led away into slavery 
at Sakarran and Sadong. The chief of this tribe, when he 
met me a short time since, described their former and their 
present condition with great truth and force, and concluded 
his appeal in the following words :—“ For more than a year 
we have asked the Pangerans to restore our wives and 
children: they have promised, and deceived us. If you will 
get our families—if you will give us our wives and children 
back, we will be fuithful in prosperity and adversity : we will 
work for you, and all that we have or cun get shall be yours.” 








I may, perhaps, be pardoned for saying that I am now in 
treaty for the release of these unhappy victims, and have 
hopes I may ultimately succeed in restoring them to their 
husbands. Several of the Borneo Pangerans, about six 
months since, invited a large party of Sakarran Dyaks to the 
plunder of the tribes up this river ; but before their call was 
answered, my arrival in the Royalist disconcerted their plan 
in some measure. A hundred war-prows of the Sakarrans, 
carrying some fifty, and none less than twenty-five men, and 
in all certainly a body of three thousand men, arrived, 
however, at Kuching, and requested permission to make the 
arranged attack. The Rajah Muda Hassim, who is iucapable 
of such an act, was worked upon by fear to give over the 
management of the business to another, and retired into his 
seraglio. I was all along assured that the Sakarrans could 
not ascend the river, and the first intimation to the contrary 
was the departure of the war-prows, attended by sixty 
Malays, to guide them to their prey. They had, however, 
reckoned too much on my forbearance ; for, the instant I was 
apprized of the circumstances, I loaded the schooner’s guns, 
and armed her boats, and threatened not only to attack the 
Sakarran Dyaks, but to make the Pangerans answerable for 
their act. After a vain attempt to convince me that the 
Dyaks were too powerful to be resisted, they quietly yielded to 
my peremptory demand; and I had the satisfaction, on the 
following morning, to see the fleet return. The consequences 
would have been lamentable indeed, had these Pangerans 
been allowed to carry their iniquitous scheme into execution; 
and I cannot but rejoice in having been instrumental in 
saving the Dyaks from this aggravation of their miseries. 
Since that time, another native chief has sent the Sakarran 
Dyaks to attack a tribe called Sunpro; and after a night 
surprise, they captured forty women and children, killing 
about the same number of men, and burning their village. 

Such is the sad condition of the Dyak tribes: such the 
sufferings of an innocent and industrious race, which are 
scarcely to be matched in the annals of nations, and un- 
equalled even on the coast of Guinea; for there the lot of 
slavery falls only on a portion of the community, whilst here 
it is the wanton butchery and the wholesale slavery of entire 
communities. After residing amongst this people, and be- 
coming intimately acquainted with their characters and 
many virtues,—after witnessing their sufferings and patience, 
—and very firmly convinced of the facilities with which they 
might be improved, after struggling for a year to protect 
them,—and after acquiring their slowly-bestowed confidence, 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that I appeal in their 
behalf to that generosity which I am, led to think aids the 
distressed and commiserates the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures. Ifa case of misery ever called for help, it is here: 
and the act of humanity which redeems the Dyak race from 
their condit'on of unparalleled wretchedness, will open a 
path for Religion and Commerce which may in future repay 
the charity which ought to seek no remuneration. 

For the details of Mr. Brooke’s plan the reader is re- 
ferred to the Letter,* which we recommend to his 
most careful attention. 


SLOW-POISONING. 


James SmirH used to relate the following strange 
story :-— 

“A young, talented, and handsome married woman, whom 
he would only designate as Camilla, called upon him relative 
to an engagement on the stage. She had every requisite. 
B—— strongly advised her against it, telling her that its 
various horrors would be insuperable to a gentlewoman. She 
had, it appeared, a brute of a husband, from whom she had 
separated herself. She one day called upon B——, and seeing 
on the mantel-piece « phial marked ‘ poison,’ asked him if he 
could help her to some slow poison. She appeared learned 
upon that head, mentioning a slow poison known ages ago, 








* A Letter from Borneo, with notices of the country and 
its inhabitauts, addressed to James Gardiner, Esq. By 
J. Brooke, Esq. L. and G. Seeley, Fleet-street. 
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as Toffonia, and alluding to Madame Brinvilliers, who had 
destroyed several persons by that mode. He of course said 
that he could not accommodate her. Being, upon reflection, 
prevailed upon to forego her design of going upon the stage, 
she was induced to return to her husband. Her last letter to 
B—— was written at the bedside of her husband, who, she 
said, was suffering under a slow and consuming illness. Not 
long ago, an elderly lady in black called upon B——, calling 
lierself the mother of Camilla, and earnestly requesting to 
know whether he was acquainted with the place of her 


, daughter’s retreat ; adding that her husband had died, and 


that Camilla had thereupon suddenly absconded! B 
assured her (with truth) that he was quite ignorant upon the 
subject. Is not this a strange narrative? and does it not 
appear very probable that Camilla had administered 7'offonia, 
and, frightened at what she had done, had made a rapid 
retreat into obscurity ?” 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, AND ITS 
PROPOSED COMPLETION. 
(In a Letter from Mr. G. Godwin, jun. F. R.S. to the Civil 
Engineer and Architect's Journal.) 
“They dreamt not of a perishable home, 
Who thus could build.”” ——— 

TuHE cathedral of Cologne, if completed as proposed by the 
powerful mind which designed it, would probably be one of 
the most wonderful and beautiful monuments of the skill of 
man in the whole world ;—its enormous size, the elegance of 
the details, its completeness as a whole, would alike strike the 
beholder as unequalled and surprising. Cologne, although as 
Coleridge says, 











a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And hags and rags and dirty wenches!”’ 

in which he counted seventy stenches—may be termed the 
Rome of this side the Alps, containing more objects of interest 
to the architectural antiquary than any city in this position 
that Iremember. Foremost amongst them all, however, is 
the cathedral, even unfinished as it is. No one who has seen 
it will easily forget the effect produced by it, or cease to desire 
that it should be worthily completed, knowing as nearly all 2. 
know, that by a series of lucky accidents some of the original 
drawings are preserved to us. The designs for the principal 
front, which it seems were formerly kept, one with the 
archives of the cathedral, and the other in the mason’s lodge, 
were lost when the French occupied the city in 1794. In 
1814, one of the drawings, namely that which represents the 
north tower, was accidentally discovered in a corn-loft at 
Darmstadt, by a decorative painter who was about to occupy 
the loft as a studio. Being drawn on parchment, it had been 
used for many years as the bottom of a sort of tray in which 
to dry beans; but with the exception of the marks left by the 
nails which fastened it to the wooden rim, and a fractare in 
the lower part of it, was little injured. It fortunately came 
into the possession of Dr. MGller, the distinguished architect 
of Darmstadt, who published a fac-simile of it in 1818. At 
the time of the discovery of this drawing, M. Willemin was 
publishing his work Monuments Francais inédits, and Dr. 
Moller was struck by the analogy which appeared between 
the style of a large window represented in the 12th No. of 
that work, and that of the details of the tower at Cologne. 
He mentioned the circumstance to M. Boisserée, who was 
then occupied on his large work on the cathedral of Cologne ; 
inquiries were made of M. Willemin, and it was learnt that 
the window in question formed part of a very large drawing 
of a church on parchment, and then in the possession of M. 
Imbart, an architect at Paris, who had obtained it from M. 
Fourcroy. M. Fourcroy, it seems, had found it in Belgium. 
M. Boisserée contrived to purchase the drawing, and it was 
at once recognized as representing a part of the facade of 
Cologne cathedral * It was afterwards sold to the King of 


* It is supposed that the plan had been carried fiom Cologne 
about the middle of the 15th century, to serve as a model for 
the numerous churches which were then built in the Low 
Countries. 








Prussia, and His Majesty presented it to the city of Cologne. 
United with the drawing discovered at Darmstadt, it repre- 
sents the whole of the principal front. The size of the draw- 
ings together is about 6 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. long. 

The longevity, it may almost be said the immortality, of 
an idea hardly needs illustration ; if it did, the design of*this 
cathedral might in part serve the purpose. Recorded cen- 
turies ago by the mind which conceived it, the intention is 
but now about to be fulfilled ; and what its realization at this 
moment may further lead to, yet remains to be seen. Another 
and an analogous instance is now before us. Two hundred 
years ago Sir Christopher Wren pruposed to rebuild London 
with the Exchange in the centre, and the main streets ra- 
diating from this building on all sides. Circumstances were 
opposed to it, and the intention has laid dormant. In our 
day, however, one of our countrymen, called in to advise on 
the rebuilding of Hamburgh, has re-urged this idea, and if I 
am rightly informed, so successfully, that the senate is about 
to adopt it in the new city. The emanations of the mind, 
like the mind itself, may be said to endure for ever—they 
continue to operate through the world, and to influence the 
future long after their origin has been lost sight of. 

To return, however, to Cologne cathedral. Thanks to the 
power of steam, and the situation of the city on the Rhine, 
this structure has been viewed by most of us, and it would 
be impertinent to make remarks upon that with which you 
are as well or better acquainted than myself. A short time 
ago, however, M. Daly, the editor of the Rerue Générale 
de lV’ Architecture, of Paris, kindly forwarded to me some 
information on the late repairs and decoration of the build- 
ing, and an acount of the enthusiastic efforts which are 
being made, not merely in Germany, but in other countries, 
to ensure the completion of the building. It is the sub- 
stance of this information, which seems to be sufficiently 
interesting to be worthy of your attention, that I propose 
briefly to bring before you. 

I may remind you that the first stone of the present 
building was laid on the 14th of August, 1248, and that the 
choir was consecrated Sept. 27, 1322, or 74 years afterwards. 
It was more than a hundred years after this date, before the 
south tower was taken up to its present altitude, hardly half 
its proposed height ; the north tower is even now not more 
than twenty feet, perhaps, above the ground. 

When the soldiers of the French republic had possession of 
the city, at the end of the eighteenth century, the cathedral 
was used by them as a stable, and was considerably injured. 
Moreover, iron cramps, which had been extensively used in 
the construction, caused great ravages in the stone work, 
and there being no funds with which to repair the evil as it 
became apparent, the destruction of the building seemed 
more than probable, After the peace, endeavours were made 
to restore the damage; but it was not till 1821, when the 
King of Prussia interfered zealously, that the matter was 
taken up in earnest. 

In 1829, the complete restoration of the choir was com- 
menced, (including the rebuilding of the flying buttresses, 
galleries, and windows,) which most desirable work is now 
achieved, and as it would seem most satisfactorily. A very 
hard and durable stone has been employed in the restora- 
tion; and the architect has studiously avoided the useof 
iron in the masonry, so far as was practicable, either dove- 
tailing the stones together where additional solidity was 
required, or when this was deemed insufficient, employing 
clamps of bronze. The outlay since 1829 alone, has been 
more than £40,000, partly furnished by the Prussian govern- 
meut. The immense scaffolding which still fills the choir of 
the cathedral, is about to be taken down, so as to expose to 
view the decorations that have been applied. 

Beneath the whitewash with which the interior of the 
choir was disfigured in the last century, they discovered the 
painted decorations that originally adorned it, and in which 
the colours were applied with a sobriety and wisdom rarely met 
with in the works of the middle ages. All the principal parts 
of the construction, such as the columns and ribs, have been 
re-covered with a yellowish plaster, to remove the cold tint of 
the stones, the joints of the masonry being nevertheless left 
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visible. The smooth surfaces of the roof are painted in 
imitation of the pierre de tuf, of which indeed the roof is 
constructed. Some red bands or fillets separate the light 
colour of the plain parts from the deeper tone of the ribs, 
and serve to give the latter more relief. The leaves and 
ornaments of the key-stones, the capitals, indeed all the 
sculptured portions, are gilt with a backing of brigh# red. 

In the heads of the pointed arches above the triforium, 
angels are painted on a ground of sculptured ornaments, gilt. 
The wall of the cloister even is covered with paintings of 
the fourteenth century. On the interior surface they represent 
processions, upon a gold ground; on the exterior, figures of 
saints, on a blue ground, powdered with stars. The mouldings 
of the pointed arches which enclose the figures are also very 
richly painted. 

Fourteen colossal statues, representing our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Apostles, are placed against the pillars 
of the choir, and are said to be models of monumental 
sculpture and polychromatic decoration. The draperies are 
painted to imitate rich damask stuffs, adorned with embroi- 
deries, coloured and gilt, representing animals and birds, 
executed with skill. It was much feared, in consequence of 
the thick coating of dirt with which time had covered these 
figures, that the renewal of the painting would have injured 
the effect of the sculpture; so far from this, however, the 
success is most complete. 

This magnificent assemblage of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, is made perfect by a series of stained glass windows, 
of the commencement of the fourteenth century, which, 
instead of injuring the effect of the mural paintings, by the 
coloured light which flows through them into the beautiful 
structure, harmonize the whole, and produce an effect which 
I can well conceive to be very striking. 

The choir with its side aisles and chapels is, as already 
mentioned, the only part of the cathedral which is complete, 
the towers and nave remaining in an unfinished state —a 
splendid promise only, an outline of a magnificent intention, 
which yet remains to be filled up and made perfect. It seems 
possible, however, that it may not remain so much longer. 
Fired by the successful restoration of the ancient works, and 
anxious to realize the original idea in all its integrity and 
unity, the inhabitants of Cologue have determined on con- 
tinuing the works vigorously. On the 16th of February a 
society was organized for that purpose, and the day was set 
apart for religious intercession and rejoicing. The enthusiasm 
displayed on this occasion is said to have been extraordinary ; 
a procession of more than five thousand persons took part in 
the ceremonies of the day ; Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
liberals and conservatives, joined on one common ground, and 
outvied each other in generous efforts to ensure the completion 
of this fine monument bequeathed by the middle ages to 
modern times. 

This outburst of feeling on the part of the inhabitants of 
Cologne has been responded to, not merely throughout 
Germany, but in the neighbouring countries: branch societies 

‘have been furmed for the purpose, literary men and artists 
have associated to publish magazines, the profit of which is to 
be devoted to the cathedral, a committee to receive subscrip- 
tions has been organized in France, and another in Rome; 
the King of Prussia has made } ible for £8000 
per annum, and has further engyested. that each of his pro- 
vinces should defray the cost of one of the flying buttresses. 
The King of Bavaria, as in most similar instances, is not 

behindhand in the good work, but has formed committees in 
all the towns of his kingdom, and, moreover, has commissioned 
the manufactory of stained glass at Munich to produce three 
fine windows for the cathedral, at the cost of £3200. In 
Germany all classes of suciety, all professions, all faiths, have 
spontaneously united in favour of the projected work, not 
merely, as M. Daly suggests, under the influence of a lively 
interest in the welfare of the arts and for their sublime 
creations, or even from a sentiment of piety, but from a new- 
born feeling of the re-establishment of moral unity in Germany, 
and a desire to retrieve its ancient grandeur. Piety, art, and 
patriotism—love of God, love of the beautiful, love of country 
—unite in favour of the completion of a building in which 











modern Germany will give her hand to the Germany of the 
middle ages, across three centuries of discord. Architecture 
has been too often called in to embellish the triumphs of 
brute force; in this case it may record the willingness uf a 
nation to be united. From the Bible we learn, continues M. 

Daly, that the first great monuraent with which architecture 
ornamented the world was the Tower of Babel, that is to say, 

of confusion, of discord. It is worthy of the urchitectare of 
our day to complete a noble edifice, high upraised, which may 
be at once a temple to God and a record of union. 

To this I most fervently respond, and trust that the 
patriotic and elevated desires of the German people on this 
head may be fully carried out. The crane of the ancient 
builders has continued to surmount the grass-covered summit 
of the tower, mutely telling of their return, and prophesying 
ultimate completion.* I venture to express a hope that it 
may soon be seen again at work, playing its part in a much 
more elevated position than it is now. 





* Being decayed, it was taken down in 1816, to prevent 
accidents, but was restored in 1819. 





Garieties, 


A Model of St. Peter's, at Rome, constructed by Signor 
Andrea Yambassini, has recently been brought from Paris, 
and has been submitted to the Queen, at Buckingham Pulace, 
where it occupies nearly the whole of the area of the large 
room known as the Garter Chamber. In this surprising 
work, the labour of fourteen years, every arch, gallery, 
colonnade, picture, and statue, is re-produced: the statues 
are of ivory, and the paintings on copper. By an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, portions of the model are opened, the 
building is bisected, and the gorgeous interior thrown open 
for inspection. 

Chinese Trophies.—There has been brought home by the 
Wellesley, from China, the identical wooden cage, in which 
the wife of the captain of the Kite, East Indiaman, was con- 
fined and carried about by the Chinese for six weeks. 

Immense Steam Vessel.— Government is about to build, at 
Woolwich, a steam-vessel of 1650 tons burden, suitable for 
engines of 800 horse power, and for a crew of 300 men. Our 
largest steam-vessel, at present, is of about 1060 tons burden, 
and 400 horse power. 

The Earl of Rosse’s Large Telescope-—The speculum for 
this leviathan instrument was safely removed, on July 30th, 
from the annealing oven, where it had lain ‘early sixteen 
weeks. 

Fungus.—On the 28th ult.,a pavement stone on the road 
leading through Circus place, Edinburgh, which had been laid 
down in the month of March, was observed to be raised up- 
wards of an inch from its bed; and upon examination, was 
found to be resting upon three large fungi, two of which were 
upwards of 3 feet 6 inches in circum: ce, or about 14 inches 
in diameter. The stone thus raised, neasures 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, 1 foot 8 inches in breadth, and 4} inches in thick- 
ness ; und, we are informed, could not weigh less than 2§ 
cwt.—Edinburgh Witness. 

Novel Decoration.—In India, the plastered walls of rooms 
are stamped, when moist, and worked into patterns, over 
which is spread a varnish of powdered tale, which elosely 
resembles the richness and hue of new and unused frosted 
silver plate. This might be introduced in London, as a very 
cheap and elegant drawing-room decoration. 

Smithiana.—James Smith was once asked if he go to 
meet painters at table. “No,” was the reply; “I know 
nothing in their way, and they know oe waling out of it.” 
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